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Some estimates have reached the extravagant figure of $18,000,000,000
annually.1
Much of the social cost of crime, by its nature, is not reducible to
estimates in dollar units. Among these are the pain and handicaps of
personal injuries, fear of injury or loss of property, suspicion that
militates against social cooperation, the suffering that is entailed by
criminal negligence, and the embarrassment and social stigma endured
by members of the families of convicts. The community must reckon
the loss of the potential value of the misdirected and latent abilities for
socially useful service of those who adopt a life of crime and the improb-
ability that those who have "done time," after release from prison, can
ever become well-adjusted, contributing members of the community.
Their plight is reflected in the relief rolls, increasing demands for
institutional care, and the volume of vagrancy. One does not need to
reduce the items mentioned in this paragraph to money equivalents to
appreciate their contribution to the total expense to society of the
activities of criminals.
THE CAUSES OF CRIME
The behavior of the criminal is unique for only one reason. It is
done in violation of the law. A general psychological explanation of
criminal behavior is equally applicable to all human behavior. Any
causal explanation must be found, then, in (1) the selective factors
operating to produce the personality of the criminal as it is at the
moment the crime is committed, and (2) the specific combination of factors
that constitutes the stimulating situation to which he responds. No
two personalities are identical, nor is the personality of the same
individual identical from moment to moment. Neither is the same
environment the same in its effect on any two individuals. Obviously,
then, no two crimes are the same, and, contrary to the historic
approach to the study of crime and the theoretical assumptions that
underlie our contemporary methods of dealing with crime, we should
concentrate on studying and treating criminals, not crimes.
While a summary of the literature on the causes of crime leaves
the critical student without the kind of answers he would like, it is
useful to show how "many definite and foolish notions have been
accepted."2 Among such theories are attempts to establish as the
cause of crime the machinations of Satan, atavism, heredity, and such
single-factor explanations as imitation, psychological obsessions,
lTaft, o& tit, p. 10.
2 Phelps, op. cit, p. 568.